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“Hello, you have missed something 
shouted Oscar the other day when I got 
back to the office after seeing the Christ- 
mas entertainment at the penglets’ school. 
Petunia was an angel, but lost one wing, 
and Peterkin fell off the platform. Other- 
wise everything was fine. 

“I wish I had missed more!” I said 
crossly. 

“The Grand Pan Penguin was here.” 

“Oh dear, and it is two years since I 
saw him. How did he look?” 

“Grand!” said Oscar. “Believe me, I 
slid down off the desk in a hurry when 
he walked in, wearing that diamond crown 
and swinging his emerald cane.” 

“That was the Grand Pan Penguin 
right enough,” I murmured. “There’s not 

.er such emerald cane in all the world. 
rlow I should like to have seen him! What 
did he say?” . 

“He was worried. He said that he’d been 
sitting among the ice peaks down there in 
his Antarctic home, hearing report after 
report of children, human as well as pen- 
guin, who actually believe only what they 
see. So he came up here to look into the 
matter,” Oscar explained. 

Well, I hurried home and asked Peter- 
kin and Petunia and some of their friends 
about it, and I find it’s true! There are 
children who believe in airplanes and 
steamshovels and baseball bats and even in 
submarines and television transmitters and 
microscopic germs they never have seen, 
but laugh at the very idea of an elf or fairy 


Poter Penguin 


or leprechaun, just because it’s very hard 
to find one! 

There aren’t many of these unfortunate 
children, but still, as the Grand Pan Pen- 
guin told Oscar, it is a dangerous trend. 
“After all,” said the Grand Pan Penguin to 
Oscar, “how many of the children ever 
get to see you, Oscar, or Peter Penguin, or 
me? Once they start doubting, they'll be 
saying we don’t exist.” 

That reminded me of the time a group 
of Penguin Clubbers from Sunnyside, Long 
Island, got to worrying about that very 
thing. They got into such an argument 
among themselves as to whether or not 
Oscar and I were real, that finally they 
wanted to come and find out for them- 
selves. 

They walked right into the Story 
ParabE office one day. The doubters had 
a glint in their eyes, and even the believers 
looked half afraid that they would be dis- 
appointed. 

Oscar had just stepped out to the fish 
market and I was at my desk hard at work - 
at the Penguin Club News, when they 
burst in the door. I just wish you could 
have seen the faces of those boys who 
thought I was “just made up.” But by the 
time they left, we had had a good visit 
and were all friends. 

We have more Story Parape friends 
every year now and Oscar and Peterkin 
and Petunia and I want to wish evervone 
of vou everywhere A VERY MERRY 
CHRISTMAS! 
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“CHRISTMAS IS NEARI* 


SAYS PETE,“THERE’LL BE PRESENTS 
FOR YOU AND FOR ME? 
WE MAY CATCH A GLIMPSE 
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a muscle moved. The boulders and 
the low shrubs screened him from 
view. Excitement held him motion- 
less. His hands gripped the short grass 
and his toes dug into the dry earth. 
Cautiously he raised himself on his el- 
bows and gazed at the scene below him. 

There, in his father’s unfenced hay 
flats, was the outlaw band of wild horses. 
They were grazing quietly on the rich 
grass. Some drank from the small hill- 
side stream. Donald tried to count them, 
but they suddenly began moving about 
and he could not get beyond twenty. 
He thought there might be two hun- 
dred. 

Donald knew a good deal about that 
band of horses, but he had never had 
the good luck to see them. They were 
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known over many hundreds of square 
miles. They had roamed at will over 
the grain fields and they had led away 
many a domestic horse to the wild life. 
Once in that band, a horse was lost to 
the farm. 

There in the flats was the great black 
stallion, the hero or the villain of a hun- 
dred tales. Over the far-flung prairie 
and grass lands there was scarcely a boy 
who had not dreamed of wild rides, 
with the great body of the stallion be- 
neath him, bearing him clean through 
the air with the sharp speed of light- 
ning. 

There was the stallion now, moving 
among the horses with the sureness and 
ease of a master. As he moved about, 
teasingly kicking here and nipping 
there, a restlessness, as of a danger 
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sensed, stirred through the band. The 
stallion cut to the outside of the group. 
At a full gallop he snaked around the 
wide circle, roughly bunching the 
mares and colts into the smaller circle 
of an invisible corral. 

He was a magnificent creature, huge 
and proudly built. Donald saw the gloss 
of the black coat and the great curving 
muscles of the strong legs, the massive 
hoofs, the powerful arch of the neck, 
the proud crest of the head. Donald 
imagined he could see the flash of black, 
intelligent eyes. Surely a nobler crea- 
ture never roamed the plains! 

Off-wind from the herd, a red mare 
came out from the fold of the low hills 
opposite. She stood motionless a mo- 
ment, her graceful head held high. Then 
she nickered. The black stallion drew 
up short in his herding, nickered eager- 
ly, then bolted off in the direction of 
the mare. She stood waiting until he 
had almost reached her; then they gal- 
loped back to the herd together. 

The shadows crept across the hay 
flats and the evening stillness settled 
down. A bird sang sleepily on one note. 
Donald suddenly became aware of the 
monotonous song, and stirred from his 
intent watching. He must tell his father 
and help send news around the coun- 
tryside. He was still intensely excited 
as he crept back from the brow of the 
hill and hurried home. All the time his 
mind was busy and his heart was burst- 
ing. 

Donald knew that three hundred 
years ago the Spaniards had brought 
horses to Mexico. Descendants of these 
horses had wandered into the Great 
Plains. These horses he now was watch- 
ing were of that Spanish strain. Thou- 
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sands of them roamed the cattle lands 
north to the American boundary. This 
band now grazed wild over these park 
lands here in Canada—four hundred 
and fifty miles north of the boundary. 
His father and the farmers for many 
miles around had determined to round 
up the horses and make an end of the 
roving band. As a farmer’s son, Donald 
knew that this was necessary and right. 
But a certain respect for the band and 
the fierce loyalty that he felt toward 
all wild, free creatures made him wish 
in his heart that they might never be 
caught, never be broken and tamed. 
He, who was so full of sympathy for 
the horses, must be traitor to them! 
There had been conflicts in his heart 
before, but never had there been such 
a warring of two strong loyalties. He 
saw himself for the first time as a per- 
son of importance because he, Donald 
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Turner, had the power to affect the 
lives of others. This power, because it 
could help or harm others, he knew he 
must use wisely. 

When he stood before his father half 
an hour later, he did not blurt out his 
news. It was too important for that. 
But his voice and his eyes were tense 
with excitement. “That band of wild 
horses is in the hay hollow, west of the 
homestead quarter,” he said. “There 
must be close to two hundred.” 

His father was aware of the boy’s 
deep excitement. At Donald’s first 
words he stopped his milking, his hands 
resting on the rim of the pail as he 
looked up. 

“Good lad, Donald!” he said, quietly 
enough. “Get your supper and we'll 
ride to Smith’s and Duncan’s to start 
the word around. Tell Mother to pack 
lunches for tomorrow. We’ll start at 
sunup.” He turned to his milking again. 

The other men were in the yard 
shortly after daylight. 





Donald afterward wondered how 
long it would have taken ranch hands 
to round up the band of horses. These 
farmers knew horses, but not how to 
round up large numbers of them as the 
men of the ranch country knew so well. 
The farmers learned a good deal in the 
next two weeks. 

Twenty men started out after the 
band as it thundered out of the hay 
flats, through the hills and over the 
country. The dust rose in clouds as 
their pounding hoofs dug the dry earth. 
The herd sped before the pursuers with 
the effortless speed of the wind. The 
black stallion led or drove his band, 
and kept them well together. That first 
day only the young colts were taken. 

At sunset the riders unsaddled and 
staked their horses by a poplar thicket, 
ate their stale lunches and lay down to 
sleep under the stars. Their horses 
cropped the short grass and drank from 
the stream. Some slept standing; others 
lay down. 

At dawn the herd was spied moving 
westward. With the coming of night, 
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they, too, had rested. For a mile or 
more they now sped along the rim of 
a knoll, swift as bronchos pulled in off 
the range after a winter out. The black 
stallion was a hundred feet ahead, run- 
ning with a tireless, easy swing, his 
mane and tail streaming and his body 
stretched level as it cut through the 
morning mists. Close at his side, but half 
a length behind him, ran the red mare. 
The band streamed after. 

After that first day’s chase and the 
night under the stars, Donald had rid- 
den back home. Not that he had wanted 
to go back. He would have given every- 
thing that he owned to have gone on 
with the men. But there were horses 
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and cattle and chores to attend to at 
home, and there was school. 

The roundup continued. Each day 
saw the capture of more and more 
horses. As the men doubled back on 
their course, they began to see that the 
wild horses traveled in a great circle, 
coming back again and again over the 
same ground, stopping at the same wa- 
tering holes and feeding in the same 
rich grass flats. Once this course became 
clear, fresh riders and mounts in relays 
were posted along the way, while oth- 
ers drove on from behind. The wild 
band had still to press on with little 
chance for rest and feeding. The strain 
of the pursuit took away their desire 














for food, but they had a burning thirst 
and the black stallion would never let 
them drink their fill before he drove 
them on. Fatigue grew on them. 

As the roundup continued, the 
whole countryside stirred with excite- 
ment. At every town where there was a 
grain elevator along the railroad, people 
repeated the latest news of the chase. 
On the farms the hay went unmown 
or unraked, and the plows rested still 
in the last furrow of the summer fal- 
low. At school the children played 
roundup at recess. Donald, at his desk, 
saw the printed pages of his books, but 
his mind was miles away, running with 
the now almost exhausted wild horses. 

Near the end of the second week of 
the chase, Donald’s father rode into the 
yard. Donald dropped the wood he was 
carrying to the house and ran to meet 
his father. 

“Dad, they haven’t got the black 
stallion and the red mare, have they?” 
Donald could scarely wait for his fath- 
er’s slow reply. 

“No, Donald, lad,” he said. “Though 
those two are the only horses still free. 
They’re back in the flats. We'll get 
them tomorrow.” 

Donald felt both relief and fear. 

In the yellow lamplight of the sup- 
per table his father told of the long days 
of riding, of the farms where he had 
eaten and rested, and of the adventures 
of each day. 

“That was a gallant band, lad!” he 
said. “Never shall we see their equal! 
Those two that are left are a pair of 
great horses. Most wild horses show 
a weakening in the strain and grow up 
with little wind or muscle. But these two 
are sound of wind and their muscles are 


like steel. Besides that, they have in- 
telligence. They would have been taken 
long ago but for that.” 

No one spoke. Donald felt that his 
father was on his side, the side of the 
horses. After a long pause, Mr. Turner 
continued. 

“With his brains and his strength, that 
stallion could have got away in the very 
beginning. He could have got away a 
dozen times and would now be free 
south of the border. But that was his 
band. He stayed by them, and he tried 
to get them to safety. This week, when 
his band had been rounded up, he stuck 
by that red mare. She is swift but she 
can’t match his speed. It’s curious the 
way they keep together! He stops and 
nickers. She nickers in reply and comes 
close to him, her nose touching his 
flank. They stand a moment. Then they 
are away again, she running beside him 
but not quite neck to neck. Day after 
day it is the same. They are no ordinary 
horseflesh, those two, lad!” 

There was a lump in Donald’s throat. 
He knew what his father meant. Those 
horses seemed to stand for something 
bigger and greater than himself. There 
were other things that made him feel 
the same—the first full-throated song 
of the meadow lark in the spring; ripe 
golden fields of wheat with the breeze 
rippling it in waves; the sun setting over 
the rim of the world in a blaze of rose 
and gold; the sun rising again in the 
quiet east; the smile in the blue depths 
of his mother’s eyes; the still whiteness 
of the snow-bound plains; the story of 
Columbus dauntlessly sailing off into 
unknown seas. 

These things were part of a hidden, 
exciting world. The boy belonged to 
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these things in some strange way. He 
caught only glimpses of that hidden 
world, but those glimpses were tanta- 
lizing. Something deep within him 
leaped up in joy. 

That night Donald dreamed of horses 
nickering to him but, when he tried to 


body of the horse beneath him. He felt 
the smooth curves of the mighty 
muscles. Horse and rider seemed as one. 

A cold dawn shattered his glorious 
dream ride. With his father he joined 
the other horsemen. From the crest of 





find them, they were no longer there. 
Then he dreamed that he was riding 
the great, black stallion, riding over a 
far-flung range, riding along a hilltop 
road with the world spread below him 


on every side. He felt the powerful 
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the slope from which Donald had first 
seen them, the pair of horses was 
sighted. They were dark moving shad- 
ows in the gray mists of the morning. 

They had just finished drinking deep 
from the stream. Not for two weeks had 
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the men seen the horses drink like that. 
Thirsty as they were, they had taken 
but one drink at each water hole. This 
last morning they were jaded and spent; 
they had thrown caution to the winds. 

At the first suspicion of close danger, 
they stood still, heads and tails erect. 
Then they dashed toward the protect- 
ing hills. There the way forked. 

It was then Donald saw happen the 
strange thing his father had described. 
At the fork the stallion halted and nick- 
ered. The mare answered and came 
close. She touched his flank with her 
head. Then they bounded off and dis- 
appeared in the path that led northwest 
to the rougher country where the chase 
had not led before. 

Along the way the horses had been 
expected to take, grain-fed horses had 
been stationed. These had now to move 
over northwest. But the men were in no 
hurry today. They were sure of the 
take before nightfall. The sun was low 
in the west when two riders spurred 
their mounts for the close in. The stal- 
lion and the mare were not a hundred 

yards ahead. They were dead spent. 
Their glossy coats were flecked with 
dark foam. Fatigue showed in every 
line of their bedi Their gallant spirits 
no longer could drive their spent bod- 
ies. The stallion called to the mare. He 
heard her answer behind him. He slowed 
down, turning wildly in every direc- 
tion. She came up to him, her head 
drooped on his flank and rested there. 
In a last wild defiance, the stallion 
tossed his magnificent head and drew 
strength for a last mighty effort. Too 
late! 

The smooth coils of a rope tightened 
around his feet. He was down, down 
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and helpless. He saw the mare fall as 
the rope slipped over her body and 
drew tight around her legs. It mad- 
dened him. He struggled wildly to be 
free. The taut rope held. The stallion 
was conquered. In that last struggle 
something went out of him. Broken was 
his body and broken was his spirit. 
Never again would he roam the plains, 
proud and free, the monarch of his 
herd. 

Donald saw it all. He felt it all. His 
hands gripped the pommel of the saddle 
and his knees pressed hard against his 
pony’s sides. Tears blinded his eyes and 
from his throat came the sound of a 
single sob. It was as if he himself were 
being broken and tied. 

The sun dipped below the rim of the 
plains. The day was gone; the chase 
was ended. The men stood about smok- 
ing and talking in groups of two’s and 
shoes’ s, examining the two roped horses. 
Donald’s father knelt close to the mare, 
watching her intently. Donald watched 
him. His father remained quiet for a 
moment, one knee still resting on the 
ground, in his hand his unsmoked pipe. 
Donald waited for his father to speak. 
At last the words came. 

“Boys,” he said, without looking up, 
and with measured words, “do you 
know, this mare is blind—stone blind!” 

A week later, Donald and his father 
stood watching those two horses in the 
Turner corral. They were not the same 
spirited creatures, but they were still 
magnificent horses. 

“y figured, ” his father said, turning to 
the boy, “that they had won the right 
to stay together. I’ve brought them 
home for you, Donald. They are yours, 
lad. I know you will be good to them.” 
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by Marzon Holland 











“It’s Chrestmas For everyone else snthe house, 
And notheng for us,” says Mother Mouse. 








The Merry Mice 











But look what Father Mouse has spted./ 





“Hop on, boys, *f you want a ride’ 











“Here we go fora Chrestmas trep, 
Open the throttle, and let er rep/” 














“Oops, too fast, shes gotng to dump- 
Watch the curve, get ready to jump." 
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‘We ve had our share of Chrestmas cheer- 





Merry Chrestmas to all &a Happy New Year” 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 


By MABEL NEIKIRK 


T was Christmas Eve and Mother 

Goose was shaking her feather bed. 

All day long the soft white flakes 

had come floating from the sky un- 

til now, in the early evening, the snow 

was piled up on the roofs and about the 
houses and in the streets. 

Every chance he got, Oscar, the 
trained seal, was out frolicking in it. He 
slid on the smooth sidewalks. He rolled 
in the fluffy drifts. And he had begun 
to build an Eskimo hut when his trainer 
called him in. 

“It’s time to start for the Christmas 
party at the church,” said Mr. Zabriski. 
“We have to leave a little early because 
I must go downtown first.” 

Mr. Zabriski was to be the Santa 
Claus at the Sunday-school entertain- 
ment. And Oscar had been invited to 
come along. 

“Isn’t it nice that they asked me, 
too?” he said to his trainer when they 
climbed into their truck. 
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“Yes, indeed,” Mr. Zabriski replied. 
“And I’m surely glad, because without 
your help I don’t know what I'd do.” 

Oscar had been so busy playing in 
the snow that he knew nothing about 
Mr. Zabriski’s plans. Now he began 
asking questions. 

“Where are you getting the rein- 
deer?” he asked. “Are you borrowing , 
them from the park?” 

“Now, Oscar,” said Mr. Zabriski, 
“those are wild deer. I couldn’t drive 
them. They wouldn’t know what 
giddap means.” 

“T-tt!” Oscar clicked his tongue. He 
looked worried. “Well, what are you 
going to do?” he asked. Then he added, 
“I know. You'll just have to pretend 
you have reindeer. First you must ring 
some sleigh-bells. Then you must holler, 
Whoa, Dancer! Whoa, Prancer! And 
don’t forget to stamp your feet on the 
roof to make it sound like hoofs.” 

“On the roof!” Oscar’s trainer gasped. 
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The enthusiastic seal, however, took 
no notice of Mr. Zabriski’s astonish- 
ment. “And then,” he announced, 
“you'll come scooting down the chim- 
ney. I can hardly wait to see you do it.” 

“W-what!” Mr. Zabriski exclaimed. 

“When you pop out of the fireplace,” 
Oscar hastened to say, “no one will 
dream that you really drove to the 
church in a truck. I hope they don’t 
have logs burning. That would make it 
hard.” 

“Hard!” came from Mr. Zabriski in a 
shocked tone. “Did you really say ‘scoot 
down the chimney’?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

“Well, for thinking up crazy schemes, 
you take the cake,” Mr. Zabriski blurted 
out. “Do you want me to break my 
neck?” 

But Oscar paid no attention to his 
trainer’s worries. “Oh, you'll have to 
come down the chimney to do it right,” 
he argued. “What kind of a Santa are 
you, anyway?” 

“T’m afraid I’m not going to be a very 
good Santa,” was Mr. Zabriski’s answer. 
And his voice sounded troubled. “I’ve 
been in every store in town except 
Winkle Brothers, but I’m going to stop 
there on the way over.” Mr. Zabriski 
spoke as if thinking aloud. “They might 
have one left.” 

“One what? For goodness’ sake, what 
can’t you find?” 

“A Santa Claus suit,” Mr. Zabriski 
answered. And pointing to a package 
on the seat, he grumbled, “All I could 
get was a false face with white whiskers. 
But I won’t look like Santa Claus if I 
don’t have the right clothes.” 

For a moment the shocked seal said 
nothing. Then, being a cheerful crea- 
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ture, he seized upon a happy thought. 
“Well, there’s still one more store to 
look in,” he reasoned. “So I’m not going 
to worry, yet.” 

Soon they were down town and Mr. 
Zabriski found a parking place. “I won't 
be long if I can get waited on,” he said. 
“Remember, we must be at the church 
in forty-five minutes, so don’t start any- 
thing.” 

Oscar was indignant. “You know 
very well that it’s always other people 
who push me into trouble,” he began 
scolding. But he soon stopped talking, 
for Mr. Zabriski had hurried away. 

While he waited, Oscar watched the 
crowds and admired the gifts in the 
bright store windows—dolls, footballs, 
bathrobes, bracelets, books, trains. Some- 
where near a bell tinkled merrily. 

He decided to investigate the ring- 
ing, so he peeped through the crack of 
the truck’s back door. And there at the 
sidewalk’s edge, where the shoveled 
snow was piled, stood a man dressed 
like Santa Claus. He was jingling a bell 
so that passers-by would notice the iron 











kettle in front of him and drop money 
into it. 

Now Santa Claus always wears red 
flannel trimmed with fur, because at the 
North Pole it is colder than inside a 
refrigerator. But although this Santa’s 
suit was red and trimmed with fur, it 
was too thin for out-of-doors. And 
when a freezing gust of wind whipped 
the snow around the corner, Oscar saw 
the old man shiver. 

“Hi, there!” he called. “Don’t you 
want to crawl in here for a little while 
and get warm?” 

The Santa Claus looked all around. 

“I’m in this truck,” said Oscar, still 
peering through the crack. 

“Oh, hello!” said Santa. “Merry 
Christmas! Nice weather for polar 
bears.” 

“Come on in,” Oscar urged. “You 
can watch your kettle from here.” 

“Why, thanks. Believe I will,” said 
the man. “It'll feel mighty good to get 
out of the wind for a minute.” And he 
climbed into the truck. But the moment 
he saw Oscar he began trying to get 
out again. 

“Oh, don’t go! Don’t go! I won’t 
hurt you!” Oscar cried. And the man 
hesitated. That gave Oscar a chance to 
prove he was harmless. And after Oscar 
had answered all kinds of questions, he 
said to the man, “Excuse me, please. But 
would you mind telling me why you're 
collecting money? Can’t you get a job?” 

“Bless you,” said Santa, “I’m not col- 
lecting that cash for myself.” And he 
explained that the money would be used 
to buy Christmas baskets. 

“Tt’s for families that have had lots of 
sickness and trouble,” he said. “Every 
basket will have a complete Christmas 
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dinner in it, a nice plump chicken and 
all the trimmings.” 

Oscar opened his eyes. “Cranberry 
sauce and celery?” he asked. 

“Sure thing,” he was told. “Sweet 
potatoes and onions, too, and a can of 
peas.” 

“Oranges and nuts?” said Oscar. 

“Like as not, if we can get enough 
money,” said the man. “Oh, they'll be 
fine baskets and no mistake. But now 
I’m warm enough. Guess I'd better get 
back to my job.” 

It was then that Oscar decided he 
would like to be a Santa, too. “Why 
can’t I help?” he asked. “Let me wear 
your costume. I like cold weather.” 

The man was glad enough to change. 
First he tied a sofa pillow around 
Oscar’s middle. “That’s your ‘little 
round belly,’ ” he explained. Next came 
the blouse. Mr. Zabriski’s false face 
and the red stocking cap went on last. 
Oscar left off the pants, for the man 
said, “That blouse is so big, its sleeves 
cover your fore-flippers; and when you 
stand in the snow, your hind-flippers 
will never be seen.” 

When Oscar was dressed, he gave 
the man a blanket for extra warmth. 
“You can take a nap in the truck,” he 
said, “while I collect the money.” 

Then the seal took his place behind 
the kettle and began ringing the bell. 
He had forgotten all about the Christ- 
mas party. And he became so interested 
in his work that he never noticed when 
Mr. Zabriski came back and drove away 
with the truck. 

Oscar wasn’t frightened at being left 
behind. But he was sure his trainer 
wouldn’t have time to return until after 
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briski needed me, and now I won’t be 
there.” Then he remembered the street- 
corner Santa Claus. “Why, that nice old 
gentleman can do my job,” he told him- 
self. “And Ill work like the mischief 
and fill his kettle while he’s gone.” 

So the seal began shaking the bell 
harder than ever. Yet, many people 
passed without giving anything. “I 
suppose they have kind hearts,” he mut- 
tered, “but they’re all in such a hurry. 
I must do something to make them 
notice me.” 

He decided to try holding the kettle 
on his head. And, sure enough, it sat 
there quite firmly, looking like a crazy 
hat. People stopped and laughed. And 
the money began jingling rapidly into 
the kettle. 

Then along came a man who held up 
a silver dollar. “Here you are, Santa 
Claus,” he called and he tossed the big 
coin into the kettle. 

A whole dollar! Why, it would buy 
a big box of raisins, a pound of rice, a 
bunch of grapes, a bag of cookies. Oscar 
felt he ought to do something special. 
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“T thank you, sir, from the bottom of 
my heart,” he said. Then he put his left 
flipper on his stomach, and 0-0-0-over 
he bent in a low, low bow! And over 
went the kettle, and down went the 
money onto the pavement and into the 
snow. 

Like boys and girls let out of school, 
the coins spilled and scattered. Across 
the sidewalk they wheeled, rolling left, 
circling right. Pennies ran races around 
men’s shoes. Dimes hid beneath wo- 
men’s heels. Nickels and quarters dug 
foxholes and dived deep into the snow. 

Oscar was frantic. “Oh! The money! 
The money!” he wailed. “What’ll I do? 
Whart’ll I do?” . 

Immediately people began hunting. 
But, mostly, heads were bumped to- 
gether in the crowd, while the coins 
were trampled underfoot. Very little 
money could be found. 

Oscar scrambled wildly about, search- 
ing everywhere. But when he began 
digging furiously in the deep snow, a 
little girl noticed his uncovered flippers. 
“Look!” she screamed. “He’s got big, 
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black hands! Mamma! Mamma! What’s 
happened to Santa Claus?” 

“Whee! It’s a wolf in Santa’s clothes, 
I betcha!” came from a small boy. “He’s 
gobbled up Santa Claus, just like he ate 
Red Riding Hood’s grandma! We 
oughta send for the wood choppers.” 

A little girl started yelling, “Mamma! 
Why did the wolf eat Santa Claus? 
Now who'll bring me a teddy bear?” 

Suddenly everyone turned against 
Oscar. “Lowdown wretch,” a man 
bellowed, “stealing Christmas dinners 
from the poor!” 

“T didn’t! I didn’t!” came from Oscar. 
“I was only helping.” 

“Thief!” a woman shouted. 

“Call a policeman!” someone cried. 
“Have him arrested!” 

When Oscar heard that, he shot down 
the street like a rocket, the whole crowd 
after him. Soon, however, most of his 
pursuers gave up—all but a gang of 
noisy boys. He tried dodging into dim 
alleys and dark yards; but his red blouse 
showed up against the snow like a 
cherry on a whipped-cream dessert. 


“Catch him! Catch him!” they kept 
crying. 

“Flippers, flop faster! Flippers, flop 
faster! Save me from jail!” Oscar urged 
himself on. At the moment when he felt 
he couldn’t flop another flip, he found 
a motorcycle with a delivery car full of 
packages. And just as its driver came 
running out and started off, Oscar 
jumped on. 

The driver was terrified. “Go away! 
Go away!” he cried, and began to slow 
down. 

But Oscar tackled him around the 
waist. “Keep going!” he barked and 
snapped his jaws at the man’s ear. 

The seal felt safer now. The shouting 
behind him had stopped. But alas! He 
glanced back and his heart began 
pounding again, for the boys were piling 
into a taxicab. 

“Get off my motorcycle! Let me be!” 
the man began to yell. 

Oscar just squeezed him tighter and 
growled, “Faster! Faster!” 

“B-but w-where t-to?”” Now the man 
was so frightened he could hardly talk. 
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“To the church!” Oscar ordered. 
“And step on it.” 

“B-but w-what church?” 

“T’ll know when I see it,” Oscar 
answered. “This one has fancy windows, 
all colors,” he said with assurance. 
“Pictures of angels and lilies and lambs.” 

“But they’ve all got stained glass win- 
dows,” the driver objected. 

“Well, try one! Try fifty! We’ve got 
to find the right church if it takes all 
night,” Oscar insisted. 

“W-will you let me g-go t-then?” 

“Sure thing! But hurry up.” The 
taxi’s lights were closer. Oscar could 
hear its tire chains clattering. 

First the man tried a nearby Baptist 
church, but that wasn’t it. And it wasn’t 
the Presbyterian. They tried five 
churches before they found the right 
one. Its windows were lighted. You 
could hear carol singing. And there was 
Mr. Zabriski’s truck out front. 

Oscar jumped off while the motor- 
cycle was still moving, and rushed for 
the church door. And there he stopped 
dead. “Why, I can’t go in alone!” he 
suddenly thought. “I’d scare everybody 
stiff! Oh my! What shall I do?” 

Time was short, for the boys were 
now tumbling out of the taxi. So around 
the church Oscar dashed and ran head- 
long inte a ladder left standing after 
the decorations had been put up. “T’ll 
hide on the roof,” he decided in haste. 
And up he went. 

But the boys saw him. And one of 
them yelled, “Come on, fellows! Start 
climbing!” 

Now Oscar was at his wit’s end. 
Escape down the ladder was impossible. 
And not being a bird, he couldn’t fly 
off into space. As a last resort he scram- 
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bled to the ridge of the roof and slid 
toward a huge chimney on the other 
side. 

“Perhaps it goes to the Sunday-school 
room, and Mr. Zabriski’s at the bottom,” 
he told himself. “Uve half a notion to 
try it.” 

Telling Mr. Zabriski to go down the 
chimney had been easy. But to do it 
himself was another matter. Should he, 
or shouldn’t he? Should he, or shouldn’t 
he? “Some chimneys lead to blazing 
furnaces,” he reasoned. “I wouldn’t 
relish that!” However, this one .was 
clean and cold. But when the seal looked 
down, he muttered, “Oh, what a deep, 
dark hole!” 

Suddenly a boy’s head appeared over 
the roof’s ridge and a shout went up, 
“There he is! There he is! We’ve got 
him cornered!” 

Oscar made up his mind immediately. 
Almost anything would be better than 
spending Christmas in jail. “I'll just have 
to take a chance,” he decided. He leaned 
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far over the rim of the chimney, stuck 
in his head, and Jet go! 

Swish! He plunged downward 
through the darkness! Faster! Faster! 
Falling, falling, falling! Down! 

It was only a moment however, be- 
fore he slowed up. The passage was 
getting smaller. It began to pinch. But 
at last his head slid free. And although 
he hadn’t hit bottom, he had settled to 
a stop in a very queer topsy-turvy place. 
There were bright lights, excited voices, 
and the strangest-looking people with 
heads at the bottom and feet at the top. 
For, since Oscar was hanging upside- 
down, everything he saw was down- 
side-up. 

He tried wriggling loose. He couldn’t. 
His fore-flippers were pinned to his 
sides; and when he pushed against the 
chimney with a hind-flipper, that only 
wedged him tighter. 

Now, being dressed like Santa Claus, 
Oscar should have acted like one. He 
should have jumped to his feet and 
shouted Merry Christmas! But he did 
nothing like that. Instead, he howled at 
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the top of his lungs, “Help! Help! I’m 
stuck!” 

Then one of the funny-looking people 
came toward him. And although he did 
not look natural upside-down, his voice 
was familiar. It was Mr. Zabriski. 

“Oscar, what has happened? Are you 
hurt?” But the seal’s only answer was 
a groan. 

Next, strangers were tugging at him, 
but they could not work him loose. One 
of them said, “Pull in your stomach.” 
But already Oscar’s stomach seemed 
to be pressing against his backbone. 

Still another man had a suggestion. 
“The best thing to do,” he said, “is to 
tie a brick onto the end of a long rope. 
Then climb up to the roof and drop the 
brick down the chimney and pull it up 
again. Keep doing it for twenty minutes 
and you'll knock everything out of the 
way, rubbish, birds’ nests, and all.” 

When Oscar heard that plan, dizzy 
as he was, he still found strength to 
yell, “No! No! I don’t want to be 
smacked with a brick! Get me out! 
Can’t you get me out?” 

It was the street-corner Santa Claus 
who saved him. “I think I know what’s 
holding your seal,” he told Mr. Zabriski. 
“There’s a pillow tied around his waist. 
Has anyone a knife?” 

Then he reached up and cut the cord, 
and Oscar slipped down without any 
further trouble. But as soon as the seal 
was free, a feeling of shame swept over 
him for causing so much commotion. 
So he flopped to the minister and began 
saying he was sorry. 

But the minister stopped him. “Don’t 
apologize, Oscar,” he said. “You have 
saved our party. Mr. Zabriski couldn’t 
find a Santa Claus suit; and it didn’t 
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seem like Christmas without a jolly old 
Saint Nick in a red costume and white 
beard. So, you see, you are very wel- 
come, since you are all dressed for the 
part. Will you be our Santa Claus and 
distribute the gifts?” 

Mr. Zabriski and the street-corner 
Santa helped. There was a package 
under the tree for everybody—all ex- 
cept the street-corner Santa who hadn’t 
been expected. Mr. Zabriski received a 





blue polka-dot tie. Oscar got a fishpond 
game. He loved it. 

But the seal felt badly because there 
was nothing for the old man whose suit 
he was wearing. And soon he felt much 
worse. For, while he was stuck in the 
chimney, he’d forgotten about losing 
the kettle full of money. And now he 
remembered! 

Hastily he wrapped up his fish pond 
and was about to give it to the street- 
corner Santa when the minister saw him. 


“Don’t you like your game, Oscar?” 
he said. 
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“Oh, yes. Thank you,” the seal 
answered. “But—” And then he told 
about the lost money. “I was trying to 
help,” he said, “but now, because of me, 
some poor children will have to go 
without Christmas dinners! Oh, dear! I 
don’t know what to do!” 

“Well,” said the minister quickly, “I 
think I know what to do. We'll take up 
a collection right away.” 

First he told the congregation about 
Oscar’s bad luck with the Christmas 
basket money. Then he said, “We 
helped this poor seal out of one tight 
place. Shall we help him out of an- 
other?” 

At that the people laughed and nod- 
ded their heads. So the collection plates 
were passed. And they came back 
heaped with money. 

Oscar made a speech, too. “That’s a 
great load lifted from my mind,” he 
said, “when I think of the good dinners 
this money will buy.” When it was 
handed over to the street-corner Santa 
Claus, he had to stop and blow his nose 
and blink away the happy tears. 

Oscar and Mr. Zabriski drove home 
slowly through the quiet streets so that 
they could enjoy the holiday decora- 
tions. Doorways were decked with 
holly. Windows glowed with yellow 
flame. Even out-door evergreens wore 
glimmering colored garlands. And in 
the still, cold night, with the Christmas 
candles twinkling their cheer through 
the falling snow, it seemed as if fairy 
artists must have painted the pictures 
and touched them with their magic 
wands to make them come alive. 

“Oh, isn’t it lovely?” said Oscar. 
“Merry Christmas, everybody! Merry 
Christmas!” 
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NCE upon a time there was a little 
girl named Donnica who lived 
with her mother and a little black mouse. 
Mousie was very bad because no one 
had taught him to be good. 

He cut holes in the bedspread with 
Donnica’s little scissors. 

He threw all of Donnica’s clean socks 
into the bathtub when it had water in it. 

He made little mud tracks all over 
the rug when he came in. 

Donnica’s mother said, “Mousie, 
don’t you’ know that nobody loves a 
bad mouse? That’s why we don’t want 
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you to stay here with us any more.” 
And she took her broom and swept him 
out of the house. “Now, don’t you come 
back until you learn to be a good 
mouse,” she called after him. Then she 
closed the door and locked it. 

But bad Mousie waited until dark. 
Then he crawled under the gate and 
crept through a crack in the wall. And 
next morning, there he was again! 

Donnica was glad to see him, but 
Mousie was still bad. 

He pulled the top off the powder can 
and spilled powder all over the rug. 
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He tangled Donnica’s hair and scat- 
tered her ribbons on the floor. 

He tipped over things on the break- 
fast table and spilled cocoa, and orange 
juice, and lots and lots of milk. 

This made Donnica’s mother very 
angry. “Bad Mousie,” she said, “I’m go- 
ing to put you in a box and close it 
tight and throw it into my washtub 
full of water.” And she did. 

But the box was only glued together, 
and the water softened the glue and the 
box fell apart. So Mousie swam up to 
the top and scrambled out. Then he 
shook the water out of his ears and he 
climbed the cellar stairs and squeezed 
under the door. And there he was again! 
And Donnica was glad to see him. 

Next day Mousie was as bad as ever. 

He pulled all the books out of the 
shelves and tore out some of the pages. 

He unrolled yards and yards of paper 
in the bathroom. 

He spilled green ink all over the in- 
side of a desk drawer. 

Now Donnica’s mother was very, 
very angry. She said, “Mousie, you are 
so very bad that I shall feed you to the 
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night owl!” So she took him and tied 
him with three white strings to the 
fence in the backyard. Then she put a 
yellow ribbon around his neck, so that 
the owl could see him better in the dark 
and fly down and gobble him up. 

But before the stars came out, the 
mouse wriggled and tugged and finally 
got his feet loose. Then he untangled his 
tail, and nibbled through the strings 
around his tummy. So he was free again, 
and he ran and hid all night. The owl 
couldn’t find him. 

Next morning he came back to the 
house and climbed in at an open win- 
dow. And there he was again! And 
Donnica was glad to see him. 

But Mousie was still bad! 

The next time Donnica’s mother was 
away at the store, he took a purple 


























crayon and scribbled all over the yellow 
wall paper. 

Then he dumped all of the buttons 
out of the button box. 

He found a bottle of shoe polish, and 
he painted the floor white. 

When Donnica’s mother came home 
and found the terrible mess he had 
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made, she grabbed him by his little 
string tail. She pressed her lips together 
hard, and she thought and thought of a 
way to get rid of him. At last she de- 
cided to let the wind blow him away. 
So she got her oldest umbrella and 
fastened Mousie to the handle with an 
old belt. Then she carried him up onto 
the roof and opened the umbrella, so 
that the wind could blow him off, right 
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off into the sky. The little mouse kicked 
and squeaked, but it did him no good, 
for soon the umbrella was sailing up, up 
over the tree tops. And Mousie was 
fastened to it. 

After a while the umbrella drifted 
gently down onto a little pink cloud. 
Mousie managed to get himself un- 
buckled, and he let the umbrella blow 
away. Then he lay down on the soft, 
warm cloud to rest. He was really very 
lonely and he wished that he could go 
home to Donnica and her mother and 
live there with them. “Maybe I could 
learn to be good,” he thought. 

All of a sudden it began to get cold 
and the cloud began to drip. Drip, drip; 
drop, drop; dripple, dropple; the cloud 
was changing into rain. Mousie was get- 
ting wetter and wetter. Soon there was 
no cloud to lie on, and down he tumbled 
with the raindrops. Down, down, until 
he splashed into a muddy puddle. 

Mousie was cold and wet and very 
unhappy. He had to swim and wade to 
get out of the big puddle. Then he ran 
as fast as he could to Donnica’s house. 
But before he crept under the door, 
guess what he did! He wiped his 
muddy little feet on the doormat. 

And when Donnica looked around, 
there he was again! “Donnica,” said the 
mouse, “could you teach me to be a 
good mouse? I want to stay here with 
you where it’s warm and cozy and I 
can be your friend.” 

“[ll try to teach you,” said Donnica. 

“And I'll try to be good,” said the 
mouse. 

So Donnica taught him how to begin 
to be good. 

She showed him what not to touch. 

She told him to cut paper dolls, in- 
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stead of bedspreads, with her little 
scissors. 

She taught him how to wipe up the 
milk he spilled. 

She helped him pick up books and 
put the buttons and crayons away in 
their boxes. 

Then she kissed him to help him get 
good faster. 

When Donnica’s mother came home 
from the store, she certainly was sur- 
prised, for there was Mousie helping 
Donnica set the table for lunch. 

“Mommie, I’m teaching him to be a 
good mouse,” said Donnica, “‘and Mousie 
is trying very, very hard. Please let him 
stay.” 

So Donnica’s mother was proud of 
them both, and she told Mousie that she, 
too, would help him learn to be good. 
Then she hugged Donnica and the 
mouse, and they all joined hands and 
danced ’round and ’round. 

Next day Mousie brought in the 
morning newspaper and the mail. 

He wiped all the forks and spoons, 
and put away the pans after breakfast. 

And he spread the wet tea-towels out 
on the grass to bleach in the sun. 

So Mousie became a good mouse, and 
they all lived cozily together again. 
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By MAY JUSTUS 


Far back and long ago people tried to 
tell the future by many mysterious 
omens, superstitious sayings and signs. 
By these they thought they could tell 
their fate, lucky or unlucky. Nowa- 
days we are wiser, but the old beliefs 
live on in certain ancient rhymes, sing- 
song sayings and proverbs. Here are a 
few to read and remember just for fun: 


Garments put on wrong side out, 
Bring good luck without a doubt. 


If you find a four-leaf clover, 
Fortune fair you will discover. 


If on Friday work’s begun, 
It must end ere set of sun. 


One of the most amusing of these 
old luck rhymes is said to come from 
one of the oldest superstitions known 
to man: 


Sneeze on Monday, 
Look for danger. 
Sneeze on Tuesday, 
Meet a stranger. 
Sneeze on Wednesday, 
Get a letter. 

Sneeze on Thursday, 
Something better. 
Sneeze on Friday, 
Sneeze for sorrow. 
Sneeze on Saturday, 
Joy tomorrow. 
Sneeze on Sunday, 
Happy Monday. 











GOOD KING 


This ballad is easily dramatized as a part of a Christmas 
program. Appropriate costumes for the solo parts and 
background scenes add color. St. Stephen's Day is cele- 
brated on December 26th. The song is based on a legend 
concerning Wenceslas, an early king of Bohemia. 


Illustrated by Lillian Neuner 
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. “Hither, page, and stand by me, 

If thou know’st it, telling, 

Yonder peasant, who is he? 

Where and what his dwelling?” 
“Sire, he lives a good league hence, 
Underneath the mountain; 

Right against the forest fence, 

By Saint Agnes’ fountain.” 


. “Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine logs hither. 
Thou and I will see him dine, 
When we bear them thither.” 
Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together; 


we 


Through the rude winds’ wild lament, 


And the bitter weather. 


. “Sire, the night is darker now, 


And the wind blows stronger; 
Fails my heart I know not how, 

I can go no longer.” 

“Mark my footsteps, my good page, 
Tread thou in them boldly; 

Thou shalt find the winter’s rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly.” 


. In his master’s steps he trod, 


Where the snow lay dinted; 

Heat was in the very sod 

Which the saint had printed. 
Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Wealth or rank possessing, 

Ye who now will bless the poor, 
Shall yourselves find blessing. 
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Part Four 


OA a few hours of taking inven- 
tory in the store, Steve began to 
wish he had gone with Ma and the kids 
blueberrying. Taking stock was bot, 
tiring work. Mr. Owen sat on a high 
stool in the back of the store and wrote 
at a shelf that served as a desk. Steve 
went over the shelves and called out 
the items for his father: “Five boxes of 
smoked herring. Two dozen dried cod- 
fish. Five gross of black shoelaces.” 

“Couldn’t we hold out a little longer, 
Pa?” Steve burst out, finding his father’s 
bent shoulders and sad mouth hard to 
bear. 

Mr. Owen shook his head. He had 
had his say about that. “Tend to what 
you're doing,” he said gruffly. 

They worked on. Once during the 
forenoon, the bell tinkled and a woman 
came in for a number two lamp chim- 
ney. It seemed that Bickford was all 
out of tHat size. Mr. Owen waited on 
her. He had not locked the door while 
he and Steve were taking inventory. 
There would not be customers enough 
to bother them. 

“That’s the way it would be,” said 
Mr. Owen, when the woman had gone. 
“All we would sell would be the things 
Bickford has run out of. A man can't do 
business that way and make a living.” 


Making his fina] list of the goods on 
26 
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Tue Story So Far: Steve and Thad 
Owen, through a thoughtless prank, 
make an enemy of Gash Bickford, the 
meanest man in Elmwood. When Bick- 
ford’s barn burns, Bickford tries to pin 
the disaster on the Owen Boys. Not 
discouraged by lack of evidence, Bick- 
ford makes life miserable for the Owens. 
He tries to force Mr. Owen out of 
business by setting up a rival grocery 
store, and takes away so much trade that 
Mr. Owen decides to quit. He and Steve 
settle down to make an inventory of 
the store while Ma takes the other chil- 
dren out to pick blueberries. 
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hand was a little like going over a man’s 
belongings after his funeral. The Owen 
grocery store had been a business that 
died even before it had become vig- 
orous. Gray-faced and gaunt, Mr. 
Owen sat on his high stool and made 
neat lists of the groceries and sundries 
that people had not come to buy. 

At noon Steve and his father made 
out with crackers, cheese, and pickles 
for their dinner, washing it down with 
water from a jug into which a few 
spoonfuls of molasses, vinegar, and 
lemon juice had been stirred, a drink 
Maine farmers take to the hayfields. It 
wasn’t much of a meal. 

Ma had wanted to put them up a 
lunch, but Pa had said they would find 
enough to eat at the store. “Just as well 
eat up a few more profits,” he told her. 
Steve would have preferred some of 
Ma’s sandwiches made of slices of 
home-made bread, spread thick with 
butter, with a slice of ham or chicken 
between, the size of a helping at the 
table. 

The row of chairs that had been out- 
side the store had been brought in. Mr. 
Owen had not wanted Elmwood men 
to sit outside, watching his business die. 
Steve and his father sat by the open 
door and ate their meager lunch. 

Mr. Owen sighed as he cut out a bit 
of mold from a piece of cheese. “It’s 
hardly fit to eat,” he said. “Oh, hum!” 
he sighed, looking across the street at 
the busy Bickford store. “Thought I 
could make more keeping store than 
farming. That’s mostly why I moved 
here. Aimed to send you and Thad 
through college. Guess I bit off more 
than I could chew.” 

It seemed strange to Steve to be 
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sitting here, hearing his father talk like 
this. Steve had always stood in awe of 
his father, looked far up to him. Now 
he seemed a more companionable size. 

“Tm big for my age,” said Steve. “I 
can hire out somewhere. I can earn 
something being a hired man, maybe 
more than my keep, so I can send some 
money home.” 

Mr. Owen shook his head. “It may 
come to that, but I still hope a way will 
open up so you can go on with your 
schooling.” 

Steve cared less about that than his 
father seemed to. “Did you always like 
to go to school?” he asked. For some 
reason he found it easier to talk to his 
father today than usual. 

“T can’t say I always liked school,” 
Mr. Owen surprisingly said. “I recollect 
there was a time when I thought going 
to school was considerable of a chore. 
We lived pretty nigh to the school. 
Then we moved and I had to walk a 
good six miles to the grammar school 
and I figured that unless I got a good 
deal out of my schooling, it wouldn’t 
be worth that long walk. So I buckled 
down and first thing I knew I was liking 
books and have liked them ever since.” 
His father’s clear blue eyes searched 
Steve’s face. 

“I might come to like school better 
in time,” said Steve grudgingly. “I don’t 
mind ’rithmetic.” 

“Your grandfather on your mother’s 
side was a surveyor. You may take after 
him. It’s not a bad occupation, survey- 
ing. George Washington started that 
way.” 

Steve’s eyes lit up. Surveying would 
let a person stay out in the open and still 
do a man’s work. Why, he would like 
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to be a surveyor, Steve decided, and the 
heaviness of spirit left him. “I wouldn’t 
like to be anything that took a lot of 
gab,” he said. 

“That’s more in Thad’s line,” his 
father agreed, quite unconscious that 
he had just done one of the best days’ 
work in his life. With a few words he 
had kindled Steve’s ambition and chosen 
for him a profession that exactly fitted 
him. A father who can do that for his 
son has done a great deal. 

Just then Olivia Mary Anne Marks 
Lawler came running in, a quarter in 
her dirty paw. “Man at the livery stable 
sent me to buy a can of striped paint. 
He wants it in a hurry,” panted Olivia. 

“We seem to be all out of striped 
paint,” said Mr. Owen, not cracking a 
smile, but giving Steve a wink. Worried 
and discouraged as he was, Mr. Owen 
was not a man who would spoil a mild 
practical joke. “Tell the man we don’t 
keep any red-hot nails, either. Why 
don’t you try across the street? Bick- 
ford may keep striped paint.” 

“I don’t dare go there. I’m scairt of 
Hoot Bickford. He chases me and my 
brother, Dan, and I’m scairt of him, but 
Dan’s the most scairt because he can’t 
talk.” She looked longingly at a jar of 
horehound candy. “That candy cer- 
tainly looks good,” she said. “I don’t 
"spose you would lend me a piece.” 

“T might spare one so long as it’s you.” 
Mr. Owen opened the jar and the little 
girl went off, her right jaw bulging with 
sweetness. 

“Wonder who the Lawlers will bor- 
row from after we’re gone,” Steve 
remarked. 

“They’ll find somebody. A born bor- 


rower always finds somebody.” 
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“Wonder why Dan Lawler is so 
scared of Hoot Bickford,” mused Steve. 
“I hate like sixty to leave Elmwood 
with everybody thinking I burned that 
barn,” he said. 

“You still think that Dan did it?” 

“He was on his way there that night.” 

“And you were on your way back 
from there when you met Dan. No way 
to prove one guilty more than the 
other. Only Dan can’t defend himself 
by speaking up for himself. Not quite 
fair to push it off on him.” 

“T’m not. But he’s been acting mighty 
queer since the Fourth of July. He used 
to be real friendly, but now he shies 
when he meets me.” 

“Better for you to be accused falsely 
than the poor deaf mute,” said Mr. 
Owen. “We haven’t been here long and, 
after we leave, folks won’t remember 
us long. But,” he said, shaking his fist 
in the direction of Bickford’s store, “it 
will take considerable time before I 
can forget Gash Bickford.” 

“Thad and I are going to burn old 
Bickford in equity before we leave Elm- 
wood,” said Steve. 

“The word is effigy; and you'll do no 
such thing. There has been too much 
burning in this town,” said Mr. Owen 
soberly. 

They went back to work again and 
the afternoon dragged on. About five 
o’clock there was the sound of buggy 
wheels outsi‘e. Somebody in a hurry. 

“Whoa,” cried a woman’s voice. It 
sounded like Ma. It was Ma. She rushed 
in, her face red as a beet. ““Thad’s lost,” 
she panted. “He wandered away from 
the rest of us long before noon, and 
we’ve hunted high and low and can’t 


find him.” 
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“Why, Mother, you're all het up,” 
said Mr. Owen. “Sit down and cool off. 
Thad will show up as soon as he’s ready 
to come home.” 

“He may be lying somewhere with a 
broken leg,” moaned Mrs. Owen, her 
plump chin quivering. 

It worried Steve to see his mother so 
shaken, for she usually was a tower of 
strength. 

“I want you to drive out the Belgrade 
Road and find him,” said Mrs. Owen. 
“I shan’t have an easy minute till he’s 


“Td hoped to get a little more done 
here,” said Mr. Owen. “If Thad doesn’t 
show up by suppertime, I'll go after 
him. He’ll be glad of a lift home by 
that time.” 

But by suppertime Thad still had not 
put in an appearance. Ma was so worried 
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she burned the biscuits. Steve and his 
father grabbed a quick bite of supper 
and drove out the Belgrade Road. They 
weren’t really much worried. It was 
Steve’s private opinion that Thad had 
gone fishing and didn’t know what time 
it was. Ma had made him leave his fish- 
pole at home, but he might have had a 
hook and line in his pocket. Thad never 
was any judge of time when he was 
fishing. 

Every minute Steve expected to see 
Thad trudging along the road but the 
road was empty. No Thad. When they 
reached the blueberry field, Mr. Owen 
threw down the hitching weight and 
left the mare, while he and Steve 
tramped the blueberry field calling, 
“Thad! Thad! Thad!” 

Night fell with a chill in it and still 
they had not found him. “The sensible 
thing to do,” said Mr. Owen, “is to go 
back to Elmwood and get up a search- 
ing party. It wouldn’t hurt the boy to 
spend the night in the woods, but it 
would worry his mother. Besides, it’s 
wild country and I'll rest easier myself 
when he’s found.” 

To help find a lost child was the sort 
of trouble Elmwood men responded to 
willingly. Squire Dunham, just back 
from Augusta, made one of the party. 
So did Lawyer Emmons. And Ned 
Withers, the blacksmith, filled his buck- 
board with all the men it could hold. 
Gash Bickford was one of the few men 
in town who did not offer to help. He 
and Hoot kept out of sight while the 
searching ‘party was being formed. He 
was not going to help the Owen family, 
in trouble or out. 

The Owens’ next-door neighbor, 
Bert Lawler, rode in the buggy with 
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Steve and his father. All the way out 
the Belgrade road, he told about the 
awful swamp there was near the blue- 
berry field. “More’n one cow’s got into 
quicksand there and sunk, hide, hoof, 
and bellow,” he said. “Hope your boy 
keeps out of it, Mr. Owen.” 

“Nothing ever happens to Thad. He 
always lands on his feet,” declared Steve 
stoutly, angry because Bert was scaring 
him. 

“Have to have something under your 
feet to land on,” said Bert gloomily. 

Carrying lanterns, the men left their 
teams and began the search. They all 
knew their way around in this neck of 
woods. But not even the boldest man 
there dared tackle the swamp before 
daylight. There were plenty of other 
places to look—along the shore of Great 
Pond, the pine grove, thickets of black- 
berry cane, and long stretches of spruce 
and fir growing so close that a man 
had to break branches to pass. 

Thad was not there, not there, not 
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there. Thad was not anywhere. Heavy 
boots clumped over the rough ground. 
Loud shouts waked the sleeping birds. 
Scared squirrels chattered at the intru- 
sion, and small fuzzy bodies hurried 
this way and that. Once Steve looked 
into the yellow eyes of a fox. He saw 
rabbits, their eyes chips of light in dark, 
misty night. 

“Thad! Hey there! Thad!” called the 
voices of the Elmwood men, loud 
enough to wake a boy sleeping, almost 
loud enough to wake the dead. Thad 
did not answer. 

By dawn Mr. Owen was barely able 
to drag his lame leg along. But he would 
not quit. “I can’t bear to face the boy’s 
mother if I go home without him,” he 
said. 
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“Then,” said Squire Dunham grimly, 
“the next place to tackle is the swamp.” 

The rising sun found it hard work to 
shine through the mist, and little of it 
penetrated the tangle of growth that 
choked the entrance to the swamp. The 
men crashed through underbrush into 
a watery wilderness with its stinking 
breath and uncertain foundation. There 
all vegetation and even the very bones 
of Nature seemed in the process of Je- 
composition. 

Rushes grew higher than Steve’s 
head. Vivid green moss squashed under 
his feet, and a milk adder the size of a 
child’s wrist writhed its dirty white 
length over a dead tree trunk. The place 
scared Steve. It smelled of drowning. 
Everywhere was the sickly tainted odor 
of damp decay. 
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“The best way to go,” said the black- 
smith, who was a man weak at books, 
but strong in the knowledge of the out- 
doors, “is to strike right through the 
long way of the bog. The swamp’s 
shaped like a radish, and if we cover the 
whole length of it, we'll be within 
shouting distance of anybody in the 
swamp.” He led the way through a 
patch of enormous cattails. Steve was 
close behind. Around him the brown ° 
cylinders of the cattails seemed like 
clubs urged by the wind to strike. 

“Thad!” shouted Steve. 

“Thad!” shouted the Elmwood men. 

Only a crow answered with a mock- 
ing caw. 

It took them several hours to reach 
the middle of the swamp. 

“Here’s the place,” said Bert Lawler. 
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“It was right at the edge of that pool 
that I seed a critter get caught in the 
quicksand. There are places around here 
that are only a crust over nothing. 
Watch where you step, men, and don’t 
put your feet down hard, or you may 
never get them up again.” 

The pretty pond fringed with vivid 
green grass had a false look of serenity. 
The men were elaborately careful how 
they approached it. They would all be 
glad to get out of this place. Even the 
bravest men are afraid of quicksand. 

“T don’t aim to borrer trouble,” said 
Bert Lawler, “but if your boy strayed 
here, Mr. Owen, I hate to think what 
may have happened to him.” 

Trouble was the only thing Bert 
Lawler did not try to borrow, Steve 
thought angrily, and wished he would 
shut up. Just then Steve saw something 
white lying on the lush grass at the very 
edge of the pool. It might belong to 
Thad, he thought, and ran over to pick 
it up. 

“Come back,” yelled several of the 
men. 

“Is that fool boy trying to do away 
with himself?” scolded Squire Dunham, 
his pink face hot and anxious. 

Steve had the white cloth in his hand 
before he thought to be scared. Then 
the warning voices of the men and the 
quivering ground under his feet struck 
terror to his soul. He stood still, not 
knowing where to step. Was he already 
sinking? He saw the frightened faces of 
the Elmwood men, the same expression 
repeated on all their faces. 

Then his father’s firm voice called to 
him, “Step light and step lively, Steve. 
Come right back here. Quick.” 

A heavier person might have sunk, or 
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it may have been that Steve did not step 
in the most dangerous places. Fle came 
away from that spot in a hurry. 

“It’s Thad’s handkerchief,” 
his father. ““Thad’s been here.” 

Mr. Owen took the _ bloodstained 
handkerchief. “I can’t believe it,” he 
said. “I can’t accept it.” His face was 
gray granite with rain falling on it. 

With horror Steve realized that to his 
father the handkerchief was proof that 
Thad had been caught i in the quicksand. 

“No,” he cried. “Nothing like that 
could happen to Thad.” 

The faces of the men in the party 
did not agree with Steve. They showed 
that the men thought the bloody hand- 
kerchief was all that remained of Thad 
on this earth. 

“Oh, Pa,” cried Steve, but they had © 
no comfort for each other. For the first 
time Steve experienced the utter loneli- 
ness of grief. 

“I guess,” said Squire Dunham gently, 
“that it’s not much use to go further. 
I’m sorry, Owen.” 

“Tr’s a darn shame,” 
smith. 

The men of the party stood with 
downcast eyes. Out of embarrassment 
one of the younger men began to 
whistle, but stopped, shocked at what 
he had done in a time of mourning. 

Mr. Owen raised his head. “Got to 
face it,” he muttered to himself. ““Thad- 
die’s gone for good. It has to come to 
us all some time, but the boy was too 
young. Hard to accept,” he said, asking 
pardon for his grief. “Might as well be 
getting back.” 


he told 


said the black- 


(This is Part Four of a six-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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CHRISTMAS IS REMEMBERING 


By ELSIE BINNS 


Christmas is remembering 
Shy shepherds ona bill 
And voices echoing 
“Peace—Good Will!” 















Christmas is remembering 
A stable and a star 

And wise men journeying 
From afar. 


Christmas is remembering 
A new-born baby boy 
And all the world caroling 
Songs of joy. 





Illustrated by FRANCES DAYTON 
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“Now remember,” said Lieutenant 
Mitchel] to his daughter Joan, “I’m 
warning you. Don’t go filling my house 
with animals while I’m gone. I don’t 
want to come back to a Zoo! And es- 
pecially, no dogs.” 

Of course, the five Mitchell children 
didn’t intend to fill the house with pets, 
but they knew not even Daddy would 
have them refuse food and shelter to a 
sick squirrel, a talking parrot, a bowl of 
goldfish, or a homeless rabbit. Every 
one of the Mitchells had a warm heart 
and a sense of humor which carried 
them over some bad days, the kind of 
experiences no family escapes in war- 
time. It’s a book to read aloud and share 
with old and young, THe MircHetis 
by Hilda van Stockum (Viking. $2.50). 

The war is in the background of Tue 
Mircue tts, but it is nght up front in 
Brave Companions by Ruth Adams 
Knight (Doubleday. $2). If you re- 
member her earlier story of a war dog 
and his master, VALIANT CoMRADES, you 
know how splendidly she makes you 
feel the personality of a dog and the 
dog’s courage and loyalty. 

Brave ComPaANions is really the story 
of two dogs and one man. It’s about 
Valor, first of all, outstanding even 
among the picked dogs of the K-9 
Corps. After Valor gives her life to save 
her master, it’s about her son Joey, 
born in battle. 

Another story of friendship and un- 
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derstanding between man and beast, so 
stirring that mere human relationships 
seem dull, is THe Brack STALLION 
Returns by Walter Farley (Random 
House. $2). The author is unusually 
successful in dramatizing the magnifi- 
cent Arab stallion who was stolen from 
Central Arabia. It is easy to share Alec 
Ramsay’s devotion to this high-spirited 
creature, and exciting to follow the bar- 
baric rivalry of warring tribes. 

Boyish tricks and pranks are the key- 
note of THe Mute Skinners by Myra 
Reed Richardson (Viking. $2). Tim 
Griffiths started out with ten dollars for 
summer spending and blew it all in the 
first day to rescue a donkey. The don- 
key had been cruelly treated in the past 





From “The Mule Skinners” 


and proved a most unreliable compan- 
ion, guaranteed to make trouble for his 
new master. But Tim wasn’t easily dis- 
couraged and kept on trying to prove 
that he and Pal were important mem- 
bers of the Canterbury Troop. 
Another unusual pet, a baby fish 
hawk, was enough to send young Addi- 
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son Look on a perilous scramble up the 
old nesting tree on Lookout Point. The 
mother hawk attacked him fiercely with 
wings and claws, but Add was deter- 
mined to bring the bad-smelling baby 
back home. That was the first episode 
in a summer that kept on testing Add’s 
ability to think fast and keep his temper. 
Add wanted to raise enough money to 
pay his tuition at the Academy in the 
Fall, which was quite a stunt for a boy 
who would much rather have spent the 
summer playing baseball. As things 
turned out, Add learned to cope with 
bullies and sneak-thiefs before his big 
brother Mark came home. A Birp IN 
THE Hanp by Anne Molloy (Houghton. 
$2) is a story of the Maine coast. 

When the siren blows and fire alarms 
sound, boys and men are tempted to 
drop their work or play and follow the 
crowd to the scene of the fire. Elizabeth 
Olds has counted on this popular interest 
in THe Bic Fire (Houghton. $2). The 
text describes old ways and means of 
fighting fire, as well as more modern 
methods. The pictures are dramatic 
rather than descriptive and will satisfy 
younger readers. 

Little girls will envy Susan in Susan’s 
Bears by Mildred Lawrence (Grosset 
& Dunlap. $.50). Susan was lucky be- 
cause her Uncle John knew all about 
the bears who lived under the stairs. He 
had even seen them at the USO enter- 
tainment. Uncle John’s eyes twinkled 
mysteriously when Susan found notes 
from the bears hidden in her room. 

There’s another picture book which 
older boys and girls may like to read. 
This is Aucustus by Claire Huchet 
Bishop (Viking. $1.50), with pictures 
by Grace Paull. Augustus was a Capable 
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Calf, but that didn’t prevent him from 
having a desire for unusual adventures. 
So one sunny afternoon in December, 
Augustus walked out of the pasture 
gate and frolicked down the road. Be- 
fore long he found himself entangled, 
really entangled, with a ball of thread 





From “Augustus” 


which led him into a Butcher Shop and 
other places where no sensible calf 
should go. The surprise ending makes 
this story especially appropriate for 
Christmas programs. 

Erick Berry, veteran author-illustra- 
tor, combines her knowledge of Dutch 
settlers near Albany with a swift-movin 
plot in Harvest oF THE Hupson (Mac- 
millan. $2). The chapters shift from 
Debora’s suspicions of the scheming 
overseer to Sebastian’s adventures with 
pirates on a cargo boat in the Caribbean. 
Eventually, the two plots merge in a 
logical and satisfying climax. 

Armstrong Sperry is already known 
for his beste about the South Pacific,— 
the coral islands, the jungles, and the 
pearl lagoons. In HuLL-pown For Ac- 
TION (Doubleday. $2), he tells the story 
of four young men cast adrift on a raft 
by the treachery of a Japanese spy and 
a Nazi saboteur. It took skill and 
courage and some minor miracles to 
bring the boys through tropical storms 
and jungle dangers to safe harbor. 
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The day before Christmas Nancy and 
Tom Puzzlewit sat on the window seat 
and looked out at the cold, gray sky. Peter 
had departed on a secret errand for their 
mother and they had been speculating 
about where he had gone. 

“Well, there’s no use wasting time mak- 
ing guesses,” Nancy said at last. “Suppose 
we play charades.” 

Tom was willing enough. But he sug- 
gested making up some charades in rhyme. 

“And let’s use people’s names instead of 
ordinary words,” he said. “Someone like 
Long-fell-ow or Bar-num would do. Those 
syllables would be easy to describe.” 

“All right,” Nancy agreed. And they 
both set to work. 

Tom finished first with a charade of 
three syllables. This is the way it went: 
My first in exceeding large numbers 
Is scattered all over the land, 

And also is found on the ocean 

If boats or a raft are at hand. 

My second is only a hollow, 

A spot green with ferns and with grass, 
My last, every man in the world is, 

But never a woman or lass. 

My whole is a famous composer 
Whose music you probably know, 

He was born in the city of Hamburg, 
And he lived quite a long time ago. 
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Che Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 


“Oh, that’s a hard one,” Nancy said, 
when he had read it to her. “I haven’t 
guessed a single syllable.” 

“Try the third one first,” suggested her 
brother. “You can hardly go wrong on 
that.” 

“Well, the worst of it is that my own 
charade is terribly easy,” Nancy went on. 
“You'll get it right off, because I not only 
described the three syllables, but made 
them the rhyming words of the puzzle. 
Just listen to this: 

My first was a warrior of old 

Who put on his armor to fight, 

And mounted a powerful horse, 

In England they called him a **** 
When out on a very long journey, 

His charger at dusk would begin 

To show he was getting exhausted, 

So the man would put up at an **** 
And if it were terribly stormy 

As he traveled across hill and dale, 
And the wind whistled sharply around him, 
Perhaps he complained of the **** 
Now my whole was a spirited woman, 
The first nurse to go to a war, 

And her name is the name of a songbird, 
I’m sure you have heard, it before. 

When Tom had guessed Nancy’s 
charade, he thought it would be fun to 
make some word squares. “You know the 
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kind,” he said, “the words can be read 1. A heavenly body =o 
either across or down. It isn’t hard to 2. High or low water eatnins 
make them. At least it’s not if you use 3. Sums up tia 
short words.” 4. The remainder — 

“You go ahead,” Nancy replied, “I 1. December 25 tat 
prefer to work on a maze.” 2. Sunrise estates 

So Tom got busy and finished three 3. Any open space sii 
squares. “I’ve made a sample to show you = 4. Sudden crack iat 
how they work,” he told Nancy. “Of 1. Painting, music, etc. ee 
course, I’ve only used three letter words 2. Underground growth of plant **** 
in the sample, so as not to waste my 3. Pulled apart sees 
talent. Look here.” 4. Stalk once 

1. An Irishman PAT 

2. A cinder ASH Answers on page 41 

3. An article THE And here is Nancy’s maze. 
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Christmas Tree Ornaments 
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1. Fold a strip of colored or metallic 
paper (about 5” by 9”) accordian fashiou. 


Cut off a corner at each end. 2. Tie a narrow ribbon or cord (12 
inches long) around the center of. this 


folded strip. Spread the pleats to form the 
medallion. Make these of many colors. 








3. Trace the pattern of 
the angel onto white 
drawing paper. Crayon 
or paint it. Outline it 
with a dark color. Cut 
it out. Tie one of the 
medallions around the 
By LA VADA angel to form the wings. 
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4. Trace the pattern of the bird onto 
colored paper or white drawing paper. 
Crayon or paint it any color you wish. 
Cut it out and cut the slot as shown in the 
diagram. Fasten the medallion by slipping 
it into the slot. Spread the 
medallion to form wings and 
fasten them together at the 
























5. Make a folded paper 
medallion. Trace the pat- 
tern of the deer onto stiff 
white paper. Crayon or 
paint it. Cut it out and 
paste the feet between 
the joinings in the medal- 
lion. This can be used as 
a decoration, a place 
card, or a Christmas tree 
ornament. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes or 
imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 
tributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


A Soxpter’s Story 
By Alice Carey, age 11 


I am your son, home from the war 
Please open wide the door. 

I am medal-bedecked and battle scarred. 
I am tired, for my work was hard. 


When I went away 

I was only a kid. 

But I learned to fight, 
Yes, I did. 


From place to place, 

A steady pace. 

Anywhere we could take a gun 
But wherever it was, we always won. 
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Tue Ecyptian Duck AT THE Zoo 
By Charlotte Ballard, age 8 


One day a duck was brought to the zoo. 
It was a duck from Egypt. The zoo people 
took the duck and put it into a cage with 
other ducks from Egypt. 

When the next morning came around, 
there was a terrible noise in the duck 
house. The keeper woke up and waked 
the other helpers. They hurried to the 
duck house. There they found the duck 
quacking like nothing you’ve ever heard. 
People began to pour into the zoo. The 
duck was sitting atop the duck house and 
making a great lot of noise that sounded 
like a train. It made so much noise that 
people ran right out of the zoo, and there 
were no more customers that day. 

The animals began to feel funny be- 
cause no one came to see them. The lion 
would not eat his meat, the big elephant 


-would not splash water on the little ele- 


phant’s back, and the kangaroo would not 
jump. The keepers did not know what to 
do, so they phoned the man at the park. 
He said he would be glad to have the 
duck in the park pond. The next morning 
a steel truck came up to the zoo and 
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brought the duck to the park. The duck 
dived into the water as soon as it could. 
It did not like to be shut up in that cage 
or the truck. 

It stayed in the park for seven days. 
Then it was homesick and decided to run 
away. So one bright morning, the duck 
flew up onto a wire and then found out 
that it was not in the zoo. It just had to 
get home to the zoo. It could and would 
like the cage. Soon his brains hurt from 
thinking so much. It flew away to hunt 
for the zoo. 

Instead of flying to the zoo, it flew away 
from it. It would have gone on forever, 
but it met a parrot from the zoo. 

The duck said to the parrot, “Is this 
the way to the zoo?” 

The parrot said, “Why, you must be 
wrong. This is going from the zoo.” 

The duck turned around and flew a 
long way until it came to the zoo. Now it 
was happy. The zoo keepers were happy, 
too. The Egyptian duck had come home. 
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By Dixte Gress, age 11 


Mipnicut, My Cat 
By Georgia Orr, age 12 


My cat’s name is Midnight, 

Her fur is black as coal. 

It makes a very pretty sight, 
When she drinks from her bowl. 


She has a nice family 

Of kittens black and white. 

Their eyes are open enough to see, 
And so they play and run and fight. 


Midnight likes to play with me 
When not busy finding food. 

(She must feed her kittens, you see, 
And keep them in a merry mood.) 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEewits: Mendels- 


sohn, Nightingale; star, tide, adds, rest; 
Xmas, morn, area, snap; arts, root, torn, 
stem 
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SNow Fairies 
By Dwane Melton, age 11 


The snowflakes look like fairies 
Dancing on the ground; 
With white shoes, white hair, 
And sparkling white gowns. 


I wonder where they came from 
Way up in the sky. 

Perhaps a fairy dropped them down 
As she went by. 


THe Moon 
By Helen Paugh, age 9 


The moon is a lantern bright and sure, 
It shines the whole night through. 
And all about it, little stars 

Peep through their veils of blue. 


It serves as a lantern to fairy folk, 
Who ride about at night. 

They think it very useful 

For their evening flight. 


I think the moon is nice, don’t you? 
It shines all through the night. 
And I hope the years will never 
Dim its silvery light. 


Never AGAIN 


By Paul Morin, age 11 


One day a boy’s father, mother, and 
family were going to an entertainment. 
The father paid for the tickets and the 
boy started to lead them. He went in one 
door, and, not realizing what he was doing, 
he went out another door which was in 
the rear of the entertainment house. The 
family soon found that they were out- 
doors again. His father had to pay again 
for the tickets for all the family. Never 
again did the boy lead the family. 
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Tom AND JERRY 
By Janet Burrus, age 10 


Jerry, the dog, and Tommy, the cat, 
lived very happily with their master, 
Tommy was an old cat, so he was allowed 
to roam around as he pleased; but Jerry 
was still quite a young puppy, so he had 
to be chained. Mr. Penny, their master, 
always put them outside before going to 
work in the morning. 

The cat and the dog played together, 
but after they had played a while, Jerry 
would become a little too frisky, and 
Tommy would sometimes slap him and 
walk away. Jerry would be very lonely 
until he saw the little girl next door 
coming to take him for his morning walk. 
While Jerry had his morning walks, Tom- 
my would find some shady spot and lie 
down. The dog and the cat would have a 
lot of fun during the day, but they were 
happiest when they saw their master come 
home, for they knew a good supper was 
in store for them. 


NIGHTFALL 
By Dick Millham, age 8 


As the sun sets in the early west, 

Shadows creep and peep in the windows 
of the houses. 

The bright moon shines on the quiet and 
peaceful town. 


Tue Daisy 
By Edna Marie Smith, age 10 


Oh, little daisy, how pretty you look, 
Sweeter than the picture in my book. 
With your white petals and center of 

ellow, 
You are dressed up like my best fellow. 
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Penguin Club CNews 


Letters, letters—the postman brings 
just piles of them every day. Right now 
Peterkin and Petunia are sitting on my 
desk putting together a “jig-saw” letter 
a Penguin sent, while I’m trying to read 
some of the other things you’ve written. 
Here’s something interesting from Susanna 
Morley: 


“I am a girl that until recently has lived 
in America. I’ve taken Story Parade ever 
since 1941, and I have it sent to me now. 
I enjoy it ever so much, especially the 
“Puzzlewits.” I came back to England last 
April, after having lived in the U.S.A. for 
six years. We had a rather bad journey 
over, but we arrived safe. Since we got 
here, we have acquired a puppy whose 
name is Sandy. Sandy has just sprained his 
leg, and so I have to take him to the ‘vet’ 
every day.” 


You May Be Wrone 
By Rebecca Garrison, age 10 


As Dave came racing up the path, he 
knew just what he was going to do. He 
would grab an apple and go out to watch 
the college baseball team practice. Yester- 
day there had been a substitute catcher, 
since the real catcher had broken his 
hand. This sub player was a big “smarty- 
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pants,” and threw his weight around and 
thought he knew it all. But he was really 
a bad ball player. 

“I wonder if Smarty is playing today,” 
thought Dave. When he got to the ball 
field, the boy (who was just a freshman, 
called Sharpy) was there, catching. Dave 
sat down by the lots and watched. 

Sharpy was squatting six inches away 
from the batter. Every time the bat was 
swung, Sharpy would duck, but he never 
moved back. 

Dave drew closer to Sharpy. “Hey, you, 
first thing you know, you’re gonna get 
beaned. You better move back a little.” 

Sharpy glared at Dave. “Mind your 
own business, see! I can take care of my- 
self, I guess!” 

Just then the batter swung his bat. It 
hit Sharpy right across the face. He fell 
back. Some of the boys had to take him 
home. They sent Dave, too. When he got 
home, he told his Dad about the accident. . 


You can join the Penguin Club. Members 
receive a penguin button, a key to the 
club code, a certificate of membership, 
and a list of correspondents. Just send 
your name, address, and age with ten 
cents in stamps to Peter Penguin, c/o 
Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.,, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2, 1912 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Richmond, Va., for September 29, 1945 
STATE OF NEW YORK , 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK § **: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Lockie Parker, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of the STORY PARADE and 
the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher: STORY PARADE, INC., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10. 
Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 
Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 
Business Manager, Frank J. Leyerle, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
2. That the owner is: STORY PARADE, INC., New York City. 
Emil Stremlau (holds 100% of stock). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 

Signature of LOCKIE PARKER, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed to me this 28th day of September, 1945. 
Margaret Drew 

(My commission expires March 30, 1946.) 








COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin Pin (2) A Key to the club code (3) a list of 
honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object of the 
club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun together and 
give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 











Peter Penguin, % Story Parape, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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CO) WIN D, blow softly over my sheep 


Away from the lion 
And over the lamb 
Blow softly. 


Over the grasses 
And pointed flowers 





Blow softly. 


Oh, wind, blow softly out of the blue 
Over the white 


HESE words are the opening lines of 

And the black sheep, too. the age-old story of the little fe who 
strayed and the shepherd boy who 

Blow softly. found him, now tenderly retold and pictured 
by the author and artist of last year’s success, 


RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT 


Little Lost Lamb 


by GOLDEN MACDONALD, with il- 
lustrations by LEONARD WEISGARD 
Illustrations on every page, in four colors or black 
and white; and there is an extra copy of one of the 
four-color mountain pictures, ready to be cut out 


for framing, in the front of the book. Picture-book 
age. At your bookseller’s $2.00 


JUNIOR BOOKS Doubleday, Doran 
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An Enchanting 
Modern Fairy Tale 


THE 
PLAIN 
PRINCESS 











By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


Drawings by Helen Stone 
Authors of 
The Horse Who Lived Upstairs 


Phyllis McGinley has caught the charm and fun 
of an old fairy tale in this delightful modern 
story of a little princess who becomes beautiful 
by a magic method. It is a story all little girls 
will love, and Helen Stone’s drawings in color 
make it a beautiful gift. Ages 7 to 11. 


At all bookstores $1.50 
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Golden Hair 


By STEINGRIMUR ARASON 


Signy, an American girl, spends a won- 
derful year visiting her cousin Loa in 
Iceland and sharing her work and play. 
They explore the mountains and boiling 
spring® make friends with some strange 
children, and solve a mystery. Pictures 
by Gertrude Howe. Ages10-14. $2.00 
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THE ADVENTURES 
OF TIPPY 





~ 


by Glanville Smith 


The adventures of Tippy, the 
shipwrecked pedlar, on the is- 
land of Lemonia and Fridland. 
The illustrations, like the story, 
are brimming with’ character, 
humor and bounce. Ages 7-11. 
Pictures by Fritz Eichenberg. 
$2.00 





CALL ME 
CHARLEY 


An exciting story, by a talented 
young Negro author, about 
Charley, the only Negro boy in 
Arlington Heights. Pictures by 
Doris Spiegel. $2.00 





Lithographs by C. H. DeWitt 
Text by May McNeer 


A sprightly story with full-color 
pictures that catch all the high 
spots of color and beauty in the 
picturesque southern highlands 
of the United States. Ages 5-10. 

$1.50 


NO SCHOOL FRIDAY 





by Fran Martin 


An amusing and exciting story 
about wartime Norfolk. By 
the author and illustrator of 
Knuckles Down. Ages 8-12. 
Pictures by Dorothy McEntee. 

$2.00 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS « 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 





TRE BUG PLR 


by Elizabeth Olds 


The “clang, clang" of the fireball has 
collected a crowd since our country 
was founded. This book, with excitin 

pictures and stories, traces the growt 

of the American fire department from 
firebuckets to hook and ladders. Ages 
5-9 $2.00. 


A Bird in Hand 


by Anne Molloy 
illus. by Mary A. Reardon 


A bird in hand was worth the 
struggle it took to get it to 
Addison Look, for it helped the 
Maine lad achieve his favorite 
dream, to play baseball on the 
Academy team. Ages 8-12 
$2.00. 


Petar’s Treasure 


by Clara Ingram Judson illus. by Ursula Koering 


Petar loved America and America was kind 
to him, giving the little Dalmatian boy fun, 
fortune and adventure. Ages 9-13 $2.00. 


SEND FOR free illustrated catalogue of children’s books 
from Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 
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The Power of a Golden Slipper 


It was just a tiny little slipper that opened up a world of happi- 
ness and wonderment for poor little Cinderella. Such famous 
tales of the world of make-believe are the precious heritage of 
all little tots. For more than twenty-five years, Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company has led the field in bringing these childhood 
treasures to the children of the world in colorful story, verse 
and picture. Not every little girl can be a Cinderella, but there 
is a Cinderella world of happiness and wonderment ahead for 
| all youngsters in Whitman storybooks . . . famous for quality, 


attractive in design, popular in price. 


Wurman Pustutsaing Company 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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THE ANTIQUE CAT 
Pictures by Diana Thorne and Connie 
Moran 
Story by Bianca Bradbury 
A beautiful picture book, for ages 
6 to 8. $2.00 


THE LITTLE FELLOW 

Pictures by Diana Thorne 

Story by Marguerite Henry 

A colt named Chip and his story. For 

ages 6 to 8. $2.00 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 

Everett Shinn Illustrated Edition 

In full color and black and white. 
«ee Beas 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

Everett Shinn Illustrated Edition 

A new Shinn in gorgeous color. $2.00 
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STURDY ROGUE 

By Magdalen King-Hall 

Illustrated by Addison Burbank 

A boy grows up in Cornwall, 1574! 
Ages 12 and up. $2.00 


STOCKY, BOY OF WEST TEXAS 

By Elizabeth W. Baker 

Illustrated by Charles Hargens 

A wonderful story of Texas in its very 
young days. Ages 12 and up. $2.00 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN AVIATION 
Written and illustrated by Jim Ray 
No boy or girl will want to be without 
this amazing book. Ages 9 to 12. $2.50 
THE MODERN WONDER BOOK OF THE AIR 
By Carlisle, Cleveland, and Wood 


For ages 12 and up—a fine refer- 
ence book. $2.50 
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